MR. JOHN E. OWENS            26(^
the matter is, when that Quakeress-wife of mine n her foot down —I — well, I take mine up, but hers sta\-S right there.5'                                                                *
Mr. Owens was of medium height and very brisk in all his movements, walking with a short and quick little step. He had a wide mouth, good teeth, and a funnv pair of eyes. The eyeballs were very large and round, and he showed an astonishing amount of their whites, which were of an unusual brilliancy and lustre; this, added to his power of rolling them wildly about in their sockets made them very funny; indeed, they reminded many people of a pair of large peeled onions.
I think his most marked peculiarity was his almost frantic desire to provoke laughter in the actors about him. He would willingly throw away an entire scene — that is, destroy the illusion of the audience — in order to secure a hearty laugh from some actor or actress whom he knew not to be easily moved to laughter; and what was more astonishing still, if an actress in playing a scene with him fell from tittering into helpless laughter and failed to speak her lines, he made no angry protest, but regarded the situation with dancing. eyes and delighted smiles, seeming to accept the breakdown as proof positive that he was irresistible as a fun-maker.
For some reason I never could laugh at " Solon Shingle/' Mr. Owens had opened in that part, and as I stood in the entrance watching the performance, my face was as grave as that of the proverbial judge. He noticed it at once, and paused a moment to stare at me. Next morning, just as he entered and crossed to the prompt-table at rehearsal, I, in listening to a funny story, broke out in my biggest laugh. Open flew the star's eyes, up slid his eyebrows.
"Ha! ha!" said he, "ha! ha! there's a laugh for you — by Jove, that's a laugh as is a laugh! "
I turned about and faced him.    He recognized me